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GRAY DAY, SAUGATUCK. MICHIGAN 
By Charles Francis Browne 



WORK OF CHICAGO ARTISTS 

The annual exhibition of works by Chicago artists, which opened 
on February 4th last at the Art Institute of Chicago, was an eminently 
creditable display. 

One found in it much that was worthy of no stinted measure of 
praise, and, as might be expected, not a little that lent itself to criti- 
cism for its crudity and ineffectiveness. 

It is a fact worthy of comment that the exhibition this year was 
given under the joint management of the Art Institute and the Muni- 
cipal Art League of Chicago, an innovation that may be significant of 
much benefit to local artists. The object of the old Art Association 
of Chicago was so closely allied with that of the Municipal Art 
League that it was thought that better work in the promotion of art 
might be accomplished by uniting these two forces. It is the avowed 
intention of the league henceforth to render every possible assistance 
to local talent. This is the first year that it has had anything to do 
with exhibitions, and it signalized its assumption of new duties by the 
issuance of a circular which may here be quoted as an earnest of its 
good intentions and of what it hopes to accomplish in its broader 
field. The circular reads: 

''The approaching annual exhibition of the works of artists of 
Chicago and vicinity, which will open at the Art Institute February 
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4th, is of special interest this year to members of the Municipal Art 
League and the people of Chicago. It is the first year that this exhi- 
bition is to take place under its auspices. The Municipal Art League 
took upon itself the work formerly performed with such vigor and 
enthusiasm by the late Art Association of Chicago, for the sole pur- 
pose of encouraging local artists of all kinds; for the encouragement 
of municipal art implies the necessity for having artists to produce 
it, and to that end artists must have discriminating patronage and 
generous support. 

"Chicago educates more artists than any other city in America, 
but it does not encourage them to stay here. As a consequence 
there is a constant migration of artists, and generally of the best of 
them, to other localities, where they are better appreciated. The 
man who is 'not without honor, save in his own country,' soon packs 
his belongings and flees away to more congenial climes. To prevent 
this, the annual winter exhibition at the Art Institute should be its 
greatest center of interest in art attraction. The Municipal Art 
League wants our citizens not only to go and admire, but to buy 
these works if they like them. They are sold by the league without 



commission. 





A VENETIAN DAY 
By Charles Abel Corwin 
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To what extent the efforts of the organization will stimulate public 
interest in local art, or how many of the rising artists of Chicago they 
will keep from migrating to more appreciative communities and more 
lucrative scenes of action, is problematical. Certain it is that there is 




FLORENCE 

By Mrs. Anna L, Stacey 

a more or less general and constant exodus of artists from Chicago to 
other cities, and the experiment of the league in seeking to check the 
tide is worth the trying. 

The exhibition this year represented the work of one hundred and 
one artists, sixty-one men and forty women, all residing in Chicago, 
except a very few who are either temporarily absent or so situated 
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FIRST SIGN OF AUTUMN 
By William A. Harper 



that Chicago is their 
professional center. 
The display com- 
prised two hundred 
and sixty -nine 
works selected from 
a total number of 
six hundred and 
twenty-nine sub- 
mitted for exam- 
ination by the jury, 
which consisted of 
J. W. Pattison, 
Ralph Clarkson, 
Max Mauch, Wil- 
liam Wendt, Oliver 
Dennett Grover, 
Carl Mauch, Jules 

Mersfelder, and Miss Caroline D. Wade, the first three of whom were 
nominated by the league. 

It is noteworthy that many of the best known artists of Chicago 
sent nothing to the exhibition. Three of the jurors, for instance — 
Messrs. Clarkson, Grover, and Pattison — were not represented in the 
galleries, and one looked in vain in the catalogue for such familiar names 
as John H. Vanderpoel, Pauline Dbhn Rudolph, Bertha Menzler, E.J. 
Dressier, and Blanche Ostertag. A number of other artists, however — 
Wendt, Symons, Mrs. Stacey, Schultz, Miss Lacey, Miss Baker, and 
Browne — swelled the list of exhibits by unusually liberal contributions. 
The exhibition of this year was no exception to the average dis- 
play of purely 
American work — 
landscapes largely 
predominated in 
the galleries. - By 
all odds the best 
representatives of 
this class of work 
were William 
Wendt, Charles 
Francis Browne, 
and George Gardner 
Symons. Browne's 
twelve canvases 
constituted the 
most important ex- 
A FisHiNG-HOUSE hibition he has yet 

By George F. Schultz 
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made. They were all pleasing bits of landscape, reminiscent of 
summer outings at Oregon, Illinois, and Saugatuck, Michigan. The 
artist seems of late to have developed a special liking for the yellow 
and russet effects of autumn, and several of the canvases shown 
displayed these notes of the waning year. 

Of the twelve canvases exhibited, probably '*The Red Oak" and 
*'The Yellow Hickory," both depicting views at Oregon, were supe- 
rior to the best work Mr. Browne had previously offered the public. 
His ''The Autumn Meadow," "The Sand Dunes," and "Gray Day" 
were likewise exceptionally good, being pleasing in tone and instinct 
with the true spirit of American landscape. His canvases showed a 
marked contrast from those exhibited a year ago. 

The same is true of the nineteen pictures shown by Wendt. For 
once this artist left the poppy to waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

He had but one 
poppy field in the 
galleries, a rolling 
meadow thickly 
dashed with golden 
blossoms, in the 
style of former 
years. Wendt's 
canvases this year 
showed that he has 
been browsing in 
new pastures, and 
most of the pictures 
spoke unmistakably 
of the hills and 
woods of New Eng- 
land. 

One rather pre- 
ferred them to the 
California scenes in 
which Wendt has 
reveled. One al- 
most suspects that 
he and Browne had 
been prompted by 
the same mentor, 
since Wendt, too, 
has been success- 
fully trying his hand 
at the yellows and 
reds of autumn, as 
"HUK'RY UP, JIM" was witncsscd by 

By Adam Emory Albright 
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his ''October," 
"The Red and 
Gold of October," 
"The Maple 
Grove," "Oak and 
Pine," and a num- 
ber of his other 
canvases. It is 
something of a new 
departure for 
Wendt to attempt 
wood interiors, and 
his exhibition this 
year came as a 
pleasing surprise 
and as a welcome 
evidence of- the 
artist's versatility. 

Mr. Symons's 
thirteen canvases 
were all in evidence 
of his late sojourn 
in California. The 
works were all strik- 
ingly individual and 
full of interest, not 
less from the pleas- 
ing bits of landscape 
and sea-scape de- 
picted than from the masterly way in which the artist has infused 
a certain poetry into his pictures. His "Coast of San Juan," with 
its yellowish rolling sea breaking against the cliffs, was perhaps 
the finest marine in the exhibition; and another marine, "When the 
Sky is Blue, Laguna," was scarcely less excellent and interesting. 
Symons's love of ruddy and glowing effects has not forsaken him, and 
though his canvases were less resplendent than those of a year ago, 
they betokened the artist's delight in warmth of tone and his ability 
to throw the charm of richness over his work. 

Mrs. Anna L. Stacey came in for more than her share of honors, 
though it is safe to say that none of the competing artists grudged her 
her success. Her delightful "Florence," herewith pictured, won the 
Young Fortnightly prize, and was almost immediately purchased by 
the Klio Association, and another of her canvases, "When All the 
World Seems Fair," depicting a girl in white with a touch of red 
near her throat, j itting in the broad sunlight of a garden, was pur- 
chased by the Chicago Woman's Aid. 




PORTRAIT OF MRS. C. H. BESLEY 
By George de Mare 
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Of the baker's dozen of pictures shown by Mrs. Stacey, no one 
was lacking in interest. They showed a wide range of capabilities, 

ranging from bits of landscape 
at Mystic, Connecticut, and 
river scenes to portraits and 
ideal figure pieces. Mrs. Stacey 
was a pupil of Leonard Ocht- 
man, and her work shows the 
influence of her master, her 
landscapes having the same 
subtle charm that Ochtman 
casts over his. *' Florence," 
the prize-winner, was unques- 
tionably the most charming 
figure piece in the exhibition, 
and the honor it conferred 
upon the artist, was well mer- 
ited. John F. Stacey, her 
husband, showed three pleas- 
ing bits of Mystic, Connecticut, 
landscape, all happy in con- 
ception and well executed. 

Miss Jessie P. Lacey, an- 
other of the generous contrib- 
utors, showed much creditable 
work. Her ** Portrait of Mrs. 
L.," was a bit of straightfor- 
ward portraiture, and her 
''Freda," in which the figure 
is portrayed sitting in the sun- 
light knitting, was no less direct 
and effective. "A Hurried 
Grace," depicting a little girl 
in a dark frock with a red 
handkerchief hanging out of 
her pocket, was an especially 
charming child study. The 
rest of her canvases were well 
executed landscapes and sea- 
scapes taken at Ktaples, 
France. 

Genre pictures have of late 
years lost much of their interest 
to the public, but Adam E. Albright had one, ''Hurry Up, Jim," show- 
ing two boys sawing wood, which was one of the taking bits at the 
exhibition. It was fully up to the standard of Mr. Albright's happily 




STREET IN GERMANY 
By Pauline Palmer 
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conceived urchin pictures. Warm praise should be accorded to 
Frank R. Wadsworth for his broadly painted view of the Shinnecock 
Hills; to William A. Harper for his ''First Sign of Autumn" and 
''The Lake in the Hills," both 
of which are pleasing landscapes 
replete with sentiment; to Carl 
Linden for a small marine, entitled 
"Where the Waves Break." and 
a decidedly poetic night scene in 
which tall trees stand out boldly 
against a blue - black sky; to 
Walter M. Clute for a fine interi- 
or, in which the accent is unmis- 
takably Dutch; to Karl A. Buehr 
for a typical Holland kitchen 
scene, no less pronouncedly 
Dutch; to D. F. Bigelow for a 
couple of well -executed land- 
scapes; to Charles A. Corwin for 
"A Venetian Day," in which this 
painter of harbor scenes has in- 
troduced an acceptable variation 
from his usual type of pictures; 
and to Edgar Cameron for his 
"Summer Sea." 

Mr. Cameron's other marine, 
"Night on the Ocean," repro- 
duced as the frontispiece of this 
issue of Brush and Pencil, is less 
pleasing. This latter picture was 
selected for color reproduction 
owing to its peculiar monochro- 
matic tone, which lent itself 
readily to duograph printing. 

A number of the artists con- 
tributing portraits and figure 
pieces also deserve hearty com- 
mendation. George de Mare sent 
an admirable "Portrait of Mrs. 
E. H. Besley," a pleasing female 
figure wearing a white blouse shadowed with yellow; John C. Johan- 
sen, one of the strongest figure pieces in the exhibition, "As Yc 
Olden Daye"; Louis W. Wilson, a slender, but vigorous athlete, 
"In Foot-ball Armor"; Charles E. Hooven, a portrait of "Miss Nellie 
S.," a striking likeness of a slight blonde-haired girl; Geneve Sar- 
geant, a capital head in pastel, "Anita," which was among the best 




IN FOOT-BALL ARMOR 
By Louis W. Wilson 
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figure pieces in the collection; Alden S. Brooks, a fine portrait of 

"Mrs. Paul Richter" ; and Robert F. Brown an equally effective 

portrait in pastel of ''Mr. D." 

A kind word should also be said of Frederic J. Mulhaupt's portrait 

of ''Miss Stone," which is sincere and well modeled, for Marie E. 

Blanke's dainty portrait bearing the title of "Theo," and for Mrs. 

Cameron's success- 
ful study heads. 
Svend Svensen's 
three contributions 
were thoroughly 
typical of this 
artist's well-known 
style, and the same 
remark may be 
made of the six 
pictures sent by 
Jules R.Mersfelder. 
Carol ine D. 
Wade, H. Ivan 
Swift, Mrs. S. Van 

D. Shaw, George F. 
Schultz, William 
Schmedtgen, Wen- 
dell Morseley, Fred 
T. Larson, James 

E. Forkner, Mrs. 
M. M. Chase, Jean 
Beman Cook, Karl 
Albert Buehr, 
Marie Elsa Blanke, 
Enella Benedict, 
and Martha S. 
Baker all sent 
water-colors, which 

varied much in intrinsic interest and also in character and quality of 
execution. Schmedtgen's pictures were all exceptionally good, as 
were also many of Schultz's and Morseley's. 

Three pieces of plaster should be accorded specific mention. 
Lorado Taft again exhibited his fine four-figure group, "The Solitude 
of the Soul," which was shown at the Pan-American, and which one 
would like to see put in more enduring material and made a perma- 
nent acquisition of the Institute. Charles J. Mulligan's colossal "Flag 
Boy" was a piece of exceptionally good modeling, and Miss Julia 
Bracken's portrait of the late Mrs. Leander McCormick was of 
unusual merit. 




ART STUDENT 
By Martha S. Baker 




"AS YE OLDEN DAYE" 
By John C. Johansen 




NESTLED IN THE HILLS 
By William Wendt 
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A collection of forty 
works by Milwaukee artists 
was given place in the gal- 
leries, but of these pictures 
little can be said, since for 
the most part they were not 
up to the standard of the 
rest of the exhibition. 

Art exhibitions, it may 
be said in conclusion, 
wherever held, must of 
necessity have a business 
end to them, or there will 
be little incentive for paint- 
ers to make a display of 
their work. It is not one 
of the functions of art 
workers to furnish free en- 
tertainment to the public, 
and it is to be hoped that 
the league will devote its 
energies, in a practical way, 
toward inducing lovers of 
art and buyers of pictures 
to give substantial encour- 
agement and support to 
home talent. Be it in Chi- 
cago or elsewhere, if those who wish to foster art would recognize the 
fact that artists must live, and would therefore undertake to awaken 
the purchasing community, the result would soon be felt in a sharper 
competition and better work. Arthur Anderson Merritt. 

RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS- 
HARRISON FISHER 

The following plates are fairly representative of the best work of 
one of our promising illustrators, Harrison Fisher. They are repro- 
duced herewith from ''My Lady Peggy Goes to Town," by courtesy 
of the Bowen-Merrill Company, publishers of the book, and serve to 
show a style of dainty and spirited drawing, in which this artist excels. 
Mr. Fisher has illustrated several volumes, notably books by Harold 
Frederic, Jerome K. Jerome, and Hamlin Garland, and has done much 
work for Eastern magazines. He was born in Brooklyn, in 1875, and 
was educated in San Francisco, finally drifting to New York, the Mecca 
of most artists who develop marked ability in the field of illustration. 




PORTRAIT SKETCH 
By Estelle Ray Reid 



